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OVERVIEW 



The Extension Teaching and Field Service Bureau of The University 
of Texas at Austin conducted a Pilot Project in Adult Basic Education for 
the Texas Education Agency that started October, 1968, and was completed 
June, 1969 o 

This project resulted from an identified absence of state sponsored 
A. B.E. classes in the city of Austin and the knowledge that of the 250, 000 
people living in the Capitol City of Texas, a significant number are in need 
of an opportunity to continue their education. Adults who did not complete 
high school are entitled to another chance and the A. B.E. program provides 
this opportunity. 

Thus this project had as its main purpose, to help the undereducated 
adults. Concomitant with the attainment of the preceeding purpose was 
the opportunity to gather information which would be useful to other Adult 
Basic Education Projects. 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Adult Basic Education programs serve people 18 years of age and 
older, whose inability to speak, read or write the English language consti- 
tutes a substantial impairment to their ability to get or retain employment 
commensurate with their real capability. Programs are directed to those 
within this group who are unemployed or underemployed, those who have 
not had the opportunity to attain more than an eighth grade education, and 
to those people who desire self improvement. 

The goals of the Adult Basic Education program may be stated as 
follows : 

■ raise the educational level of that portion of the population not 

achieving an 8th grade level 
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To increase opportunities for employment 

3. To improve family living through consumer, sex and health 
education 

4. To develop informed participation in democratic decision- 
making processes 

Communication and computational skills are seen as basic tools with 
which the target population can begin to achieve those goals. From the 
instructional point of view, the basic skills of communication and compu- 
tation should be taught in the context of job, health, consumer, family life 
and civil information. 

Specifically, The University of Texas Extension Division Adult Basic 
Education program was organized to: 

1. Provide educational opportunities for at least 200 undereducated 
adults 

2. Evaluate materials and teaching techniques in actual classroom 
use 

3. Develop a student record and progress chart for local projects 
to use in reporting and evaluation 

4. Explore placement of students 

5. Identify most recruitment methods of students 

PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

The Adult Basic Education classes were organized keeping the stated 
goals in mind. One urban center was established at the "Little Campus" 
of The University of Texas at Austin where the equipment, material and 
teachers could be centralized and where different methods of teacher utili- 
zation could be implemented. A Center with a larger enrollment and more 
teachers eliminates some duplication of both equipment and materials and 
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allows teachers to work as teams. Also, a better opportunity for super- 
vision is afforded. 

In addition two rural centers were started, one at Manor in the Head 
Start School using two teachers and one teacher aide and one at Manchaca 
using one teacher and one teacher aide. 

All three centers are operated two nights each week for three hours. 
This allows time to group for communication skills, have a brief social 
break and then regroup for computational skills. Also, a teacher will have 
time to assemble students with similar abilities for brief group presenta- 
tions in other areas of interest. 

A New Careers component was placed in a downtown center sharing 
space with the New Careers staff. It was organized into similar class 
structures; but, operated throughout the day, four days each week. The 
feedback of the counseling sessions that were given to the teachers proved 
valuable in helping students establish goals, and in changing the materials 
presented to better fit student need. This emphasizes the need for coun- 
seling in the regular A. B.E. program. 

The joint operation of A. B.E. and New Careers proved beneficial to 
both programs in terms of better opportunities to explore more fully the 
goals and objectives of each through more exposure time of materials and 
teaching methods. 

Facilities 

An extensive search was made to locate a place to house both the 
A. B.E. and New Careers classes. Adequate space was not found in the 
target areas so the A. B.E. section was located on the "Little Campus" in 
the Extension Annex Building. The New Careers section was located close 
to downtown Austin on 5th and San Jacinto. Both locations proved adequate. 
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However, there were some drawbacks such as parking in the downtown 
area and bus service at night to the "Little Campus. " 

It was felt that the classrooms should present an informal atmosphere 
but still maintain an educational like appearance; both locations were so 
equipped. A teacher workroom separated from classrooms was provided 
for teachers to use as they saw fit. Storage for materials, an important 
feature when looking at facilities, was also provided. 

Our Rural classes were housed in excellent facilities; the Head Start 
School at Manor and the Methodist Church at Mancheca. Both locations 
proved adequate in terms of the type atmosphere we wanted for the program. 

The locating of all urban classes in one center permitted maximum 
use of equipment (overheads, language masters, tape records, etc. ) and 
allowed us to utilize the teaching staff in a more efficient manner. 

The central location proved to be somewhat of a transportation prob- 
lem for some students but this was overcome by car pools and the East 1st 
Street Neighborhood Center furnishing a bus to bring students from that 
area. 

Staff 

The staff of teachers selected is most important to the direction that 
an A. B.E. program will take. It is believed that full-time people who are 
concerned only with A. B.E. studies and A. B.E. problems is a "must" 
goal if ever A. B.E. is to get out of the backseat in the overall educational 
program and make the needed strides forward. 

With this in mind, the program was started with two full-time teachers 
who were given time to devote to preparation, planning, program develop- 
ment, and evaluation of materials. These full-time instructors became 
the "lead" teachers working with the part-time teachers and teaching aides 
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throughout the different levels and they had the responsibility of lesson 
plans and operation of the class unit. 

The part-time teachers were given a definite schedule and were 
responsible for the execution of their assigned duties in each subject area. 
Part-time teachers were scheduled to teach during peak load hours in sup- 
port of the full-time teachers. 

The teaching aides are support staff in the A. B.E. program. Gen- 
erally, teaching by conventional lecture or presentation sense is not 
included in an aide's specified duties; working individually with a student 
is his main task. The aide may be assigned to one level or may be respon- 
sible in areas such as equipment, records, material disbursements, etc. 

In applicable circumstances, aides may also perform in the same role as 
a part-time teacher. 

Volunteer help can be useful; however, by definition such members 
of the staff are working on an optional basis, and often problems of atten- 
dance, dependability, and attitude complicate the teaching situation. 
Screening of volunteers needs to be improved because these assistants are 
invaluable in teaching A. B.E. students or supervising individual work. 
Recruitment 

Recruitment of students has long been one of the major problems in 
A. B.E. and each community or area apparently has its own pecularities 
and needs and should be approached as a unique situation. 

Primary emphasis should be placed on identification of the hard core 
of the undereducated. This ideally should be a project of the entire com- 
munity and should involve: (1) Public agencies such as social welfare, 

local health authorities, state employment offices, and public housing au- 
thorities; (2) Voluntary agencies such as the National Association for the 
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Advancement of Colored People, the Salvation Army, YMCA, YWCA, and 
LULACS; (3) Community agencies such as Service clubs, churches, cham- 
ber of commerce; (4) Business and industrial firms; (5) Gove r nmental 
(Federal) agencies --community action programs, vistas; (6) News media - - 
newspapers, T.V., and Radio. 

Particularly, the public school can be a tremendous asset in a program 
because of building locations, trained personnel, and a direct communication 
to parents. 

In this study it was decided that 200 A, B, and C level students were 
needed with different methods to be used in recruiting them. The first 
method was to use only one agency that worked with the hard core under - 
educated, however, this was not successful. Possible causes for this 
might have been the location of our classes, lack of transportation, fear 
of coming to the University, any number of excuses could be used, but 
whatever the reason, other methods of obtaining the desired number of 
students were necessary. 

Posters and handouts were used in an attempt to disseminate the 
fact that this was indeed a free opportunity with no hidden costs to continue 
one's education. This brought more people to our classes but not in the 
number desired. 

Releases were given to newspapers, television, and radio stations 
which doubled our enrollment but we still did not have the number of people 
desired. Vista volunteers began to work for the project and see people 
face to face, bring them to class, and arrange for community meetings for 
us to attend and tell about A. B. E. People began to come at this point. 
Sometimes we would have twenty new students in one night. 
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Interest was experienced in rural areas where churches or small 
schools would be furnished for meeting places. Recruiting for these classes 
was done working through the church and the school. 

The students themselves proved to be the best recruitees by bringing 
friends, relatives, and neighbors with them. One important fact to be 
emphasized is not to overlook or discount any avenue which can disseminate 
information to the public for whom the program was designed. 

PLACEMENT 



When a student enrolls in an A. B. E. program, a place for him to 
begin in studies is determined as soon as possible. This is accomplished 
in an orientation session that terminates with a very brief placement test. 
The Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) was selected for this purpose 
because it is easy to administer, provides a quick appraisal of the student's 
reading and mathematic abilities, and is not time consuming. 

Typically the student is placed in one of three leves as soon as pos- 
sible. Materials are quickly selected and adapted to meet the needs of the 
individual student. We obtain the desired result, that is placing the A.B.E. 
student at his own level and giving them immediate success in something 
that they can do. Any other tests to be given can be administered after the 
student is comfortable and the teacher has established a rapport with the 
class. 

The Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) takes longer to admin- 
ister than the WRAT, about 2 1/2 hours, but it is a better instrument for 
measuring progress through a pre- and post-test approach. It is also one 
of the better placement tests available for use in A. B.E. This test is used 
after the student is placed and progressing in his class work and is not apt 
to be threatened by the prospect of a lengthy standardized test. 
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The Standard Oral Reading Paragraph Test (SORP) is also used for 
placement purposes, although it is not one of the basic tests. In this pro- 
gram, SORP and WRAT results correlate highly but SORP is a more accu- 
rate prediction of reading ability. 

One way of measuring progress made by A. B. E. students is by using 
"progress tests" which we purchase along with our work texts, which are 
primarily Steck-Vaughn materials. The general format of these tests is 
a pre-test, given before beginning the work text, and progress test, stra- 
tegically placed throughout the text. These texts used basically the same 
form and style, varying their degree of difficulty in proportion to the 
increased amount of material covered. 

New Careers and A.B.E. have the same basic three-part stratifica- 
tion: 1) elementary, 2) intermediate, 3) G.E.D. preparation. Upward 

movement through these levels of instruction is based on subjective teacher 
evaluations and on the objective results obtained from the progress tests 
already mentioned. There is no specific time set up for promotion; it 
depends upon the student’s ability, willingness to work, and enthusiasm. 

Following is a brief evaluation of the Wide Range Achievement Test 
which is currently used in the Adult Basic Education program as a pre-test 
for placement and as a post-test for measuring achievement. 

Background. The WRAT was originally published in 1946 and because 
of inadequate data regarding the test's validity, its questionable norming 
procedures, and the unsubstantiated claims of clinical "signs" offered by 
its authors, the test received unfavorable reviews. Since that time the 
test seems to have been ignored by testing authorities because of these 
technical inadequacies. The test, however, has gained widespread use; 
the WRAT is listed as the second most frequently used achievement test in 
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psychological clinics (Sundbert, 1961). The reasons seem to lie in the 
test's applicability to a wide ability span, its ease of administration, and 
its virtual elimination of chance variance (recall format). 

A study by The University of Southern California was done in 1962 
that correlated WRAT results with independent teacher rankings of reading 
ability. The ranking was done in the presence of a school psychologist 
without any prior announcement so to eliminate the opportunity to consult 
previous testing records. These ranks were transformed to normalized 
standard scores (Walker & Lev tables, 1958). Within a week the WRAT 
was administered to all experimental classes. A Pearson correlational 
analysis was performed on a 7090 computer. The sample consisted of 502 
students grades 1-5. The Pearson Correlation coefficients showing the 
concurrent validity of the WRAT together with grade placement are as 
follows : 

Means and Coefficients of Concurrent Validity 
for the WRAT by Grades 





Grade 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


r 

s r 

Mean -WRAT 


. 788 
.039 
1.41 


. 739 
.043 
2.44 


.856 
. 020 

3.45 


.861 
.037 
4. 07 


.851 
. 030 
4. 70 



(2, 792) 



The California Reading Vocabulary (RV) and Comprehension Tests 
(CRT) had been given one week previous to the WRAT in some of the schools 
grades 3 and 5 (N's = 90 and 86) a t-test for correlated correlations given 
by Walker & Lev showed the relative concurrent validities were not signif- 
icantly different. The WRAT did correlate highly (.825 RV - .836 - CRT) 
with the California Reading Vocabulary & Comprehension Test. 
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In another study comparing the WRAT and the Gray Oral Reading 
Paragraph scores using mentally retarded adults as subjects, n = 30, 
these results were obtained: 





Wide Range 


Gray 




Mean 


4. 38 


4. 43 




Standard Deviation 


2. 2 


1.9 




Range 


0-8.2 


0-8.0 


(3,474) 



A Pearson -r of . 94 (p < . 01) was obtained thus concluding that the 
inclusion of both tests in an assessment battery was redundent. 



In a comparison of the WRAT and the Gates Reading Survey using 98 
fourth-grade students, a Pearson correlation coefficient was computed 
between the Reading Section of the WRAT and each of the subtests of the 
Gates Reading Survey. The correlation coefficient between the speed 
reading and the reading section of the WRAT was . 68 significant of the . 01 
level. The Gates Vocabulary Section and the WRAT was .800 significant at 
the . 001 level. The Gates comprehension subtest and the WRAT was . 67, 
significant at the . 001 level. This indicates that the grade placement of 
the WRAT can be predicted with fair degree of accuracy from the subtests 
at the Gates Reading Survey. 

The author of the WRAT, Joseph Joslak, indicates the following 
statistics about his test: 

The spelling section has a correlation with the New Stanford Dictation 
test of . 93, n = 40. The arithmetic section correlates with the New Stan- 
for Arithmetic Computation Test to the extent of . 91, n = 140. 

The norms of the WRAT were made to conform with the grade norms 

of the New Stanford Word Reading Dictation and Arithmetic Computation 

Tests. The correlations between the Stanford and the WRAT were computed 
from raw scores before any grade norms were established. 
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The raw score or test quotient is transposed to grade ratings by table. 
An average of the three subtests gives the most accurate placement. 
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The Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) is a standardized test 
designed for use with adults. There are two batteries, Level I (grades 
1-4) and Level II (grades 5-8). The areas tested included: vocabulary, 
reading, spelling, arithmetic. 

The tests are essentially without time limits. The test is not designed 
to diagnose what specific problems a student has within a given subject area 
but will reveal the relative strengths from one subject to another. An 
example might be that it would show that a student is considerably lower in 
arithmetic than in the other area measured, but one cannot determine if 
this is because of lack of understanding of multiplication of fractions, long 
division, or placement of the decimal point. 

The response mode of ABLE varies with each particular test, since 
the multiple choice type of item was not considered suitable for adults in 
every skill tested. 

The student’s vocabulary is assessed independently of reading ability, 
since the vocabulary test is dictated in its entirety. In the poorly educated 
adult, the auditory vocabulary is typically greater than his speaking or 
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reading vocabularies. In addition to an evaluation of how well the student 
understands words, the vocabulary test gives an indication of how well the 
student will be able to group verbal, school -type material in general. 

The reading test determines how well the student can understand the 
meaning of sentences and paragraphs which he reads. The test establishes 
the functional reading level of adults, but does not reveal what particular 
aspects of the reading process a given student has difficulty with. This 
test is used to place students in the proper level. 

Spelling ability is measured by a dictation -type spelling test of 30 
items. The examiner pronounces each word, an illustrative sentence is 
read, the word repeated, and then the student writes it in his booklet. 

The arithmetic test has both computation and arithmetic problem 
solving sections. The two are administered and scored separately, but 
the raw score may be combined for one total arithmetic score. The test 
is used for placement in proper levels but does not yield diagnostic infor- 
mation. 

This battery is quite comprehensive, and can be used as a pre-test 
to establish baseline data and then as a post-test to measure progress in 
student achievement. The test should take about two and one half hours to 
administer. 

Expansion of this information may be obtained in the ABLE handbook. 
Also a supplementary data report updates the statistical analysis of the 
ABLE. These two sources were used in developing this report. 

Standard Oral Reading Paragraph 

This test consists of twelve numbered paragraphs, the degree of dif- 
ficulty increasing with each paragraph. The enrollee is asked to read each 
paragraph aloud in sequence; then is graded according to the number of the 
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first paragraph in which he makes three or more mistakes. Interestingly, 
some of the same words are used in both the word attack WRAT test and the 
SORP. Often it is found that while enrollees are unable to pronounce words 
correctly in the word attack test, they are able to pronounce them correctly 
on the paragraph test when they are found in context. This test has proven 
adequate in that it would be possible to rely upon it almost entirely in deter- 
mining a reading level. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

At each center, after students were first identified by the use of the 
placement test they were placed in one of three levels broken down into A, 
grade level 1-3 and non-English speaking, B, grade level 4-5, and C, grade 
level 6-8. 

The elementary A group concerned itself with learning basic skills; 
sight and sound associations, reading and writing the English language along 
with basic number sense. 

The intermediate, or B group, deals with basic English grammar and 
spelling, arithmetic through fractions, and reading comprehension. The C 
level expands on these areas and adds reading comprehension in areas such 
as social studies, natural sciences and literature, with the added goal of 
G.E.D. level attainment. Many students do pass the requirements for the 
G.E.D. certificate and some of these have enrolled in evening school of 
The University of Texas Division of Extension. One extension class of 
twenty New Careers trainees has been organized to study on the college 
level and more such classes are planned. 

A description of the function of each level follows. 
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Level "A" 

Objectives. The "A" Level student is one who is a non -English 
speaker, or whose knowledge of English is minimal, or a student who scores 
below a 4. 0 level in reading skills on the WRAT placement test. Considering 
these factors, it can readily be seen that teaching problems lie in four basic 
areas; teaching spoken English, teaching the basic reading elements, teaching 
the basic counting and mathematical skills, and helping the student develop 
existing knowledge in these areas. In addition to these technical objectives, 
it is usually found that the adult in this stage of development frequently lacks 
the confidence necessary to achieve in these subject matter areas. Subse- 
quently a teacher of the student at this level is forced to plan his work to 
include individual confidence builders. 

Methods. In this program the greatest (of course, the most obvious) 
confidence builder is encouragement from an effective teacher who is sensi- 
tive to the problems and capabilities of his students. It is through his sin- 
cere and constant effort and support that the student begins to feel that he 
is making progress and that his goals are attainable. 

Much encouragement comes from the assistance and the approval of 
other students in the same class. The "teaching" student has recently gone 
through the same learning situation as the person he is helping and is aware 
of the problems involved, often the keys to solving them. Besides being 
able to open channels of understanding for the other pupil by providing assis- 
tance, he is reinforcing the knowledge he himself has only recently acquired. 

Programmed materials, such as the Behavioral Research Laboratories 
Reading Attainment Series, which is designed to teach reading from the basic 
vowel sounds through a twelfth grade level, has reinforcement programmed 
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with each learning module as well as periodic achievement tests which are 
designed to be easy enough to insure success. 

If an "A" Level student is exposed to each of these confidence builders j 

each time he is in the classroom, his lack of confidence will soon recede in 
the picture of his overall problems in learning. But until a student's confi- 
dence level is sufficient, little real progress can be expected. 

For those people who live in this society without learning English, j 

learning to communicate verbally without his family is a primary goal. j 

Although very few students enter class without a knowledge of some English, 
many do not know enough to understand instructions from the teacher given ) 

in English. Therefore, vocabulary is emphasized in the "A" level ABE j 

class in various ways: The sounds of vowels and consonants are drilled with 
class participation as well as individual recitation. Drill in word recognition j 

with the aid of flashcards and blackboard is conducted as a teacher -class | 

exercise and also a student -student activity. Pre -structured conversation f 

periods are held and taped to enable participating students to listen to them- 1 

selves and compare their replies with a standard informal conversations with 1 

the teachers and aides (held in groups and individually). 

J 

A particularly effective method in stimulating class enthusiasm is that 

, 

of taping a story involving familiar activities; afterwards, the student is 
asked to relate the major occurences of the story in his own words. The 
teacher acts only as a prompter: for example, when the student's sentence 
structure is confused, facts are forgotten, or words misused. A derivation 
from this taped story technique is that of a slide series or film which devel- 
ops a story situation to the point of conclusion. The conclusion itself is not 
part of the series or film, however. This stimulates the students to discuss 
the problem of a conclusion among themselves. The situations developed 
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are built out of activities familiar to the student, enabling them to identify 
with and relate to the characters in the series or film. 

A mechanical Language -Master helps build vocabulary by presenting 
a double verbal repetition of the word pictured on the tape sensitized card. 
Comparison is possible after the student records his own pronunciation, 
listens to it and reruns the original master voice. Prepared sets are avail- 
able including basic nouns and verbs. The teacher is able to make his own 
sets by using blank cards; visual aids coming from his own imagination or 
resources. 

Work-texts of Steck-Vaughn, such as Steps to Learning have been 
found to be effective in developing reading and writing fundamentals. With 
this type of materials, teacher direction and encouragement is necessary, 
drawing or with illustrations from periodicals. In order to facilitate individ- 
ual work with this medium, the words or phrases are printed in the student's 
first language on the reverse side of the card. 

The above-mentioned Language -Master is also a significant method 
for teaching basic reading skills. Prepared sets include printed words in 
addition to illustrations and sound. Sets including vowel sounds, printed 
words, and similar sounding words are easily developed. These sets are 
also valuable tools in alphabetizing and categorizing exercises. 

Further reinforcement of vocabulary is effected by attaching printed 
labels to objects such as chairs, tables, chalkboards, light and other visible 
elements of the classroom. 

Work texts by Steck-Vaughn, such as Steps to Learning I and II have 
been found to be particularly effective in developing fundamental reading and 
writing skills. With this type of materials, teacher direction and encour- 
agement is necessary, encourages individualizing the student's program. 
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It also serves to equalise teacher -time spent in direct contact with each 
student. 

The Behavioral Research Laboratories Reading series, using a pho- 
ics approach, begins with number recognition and continues into vowel 
sounds. It adds articles, adjectives, prepositional phrases, and verbs in 
a series of repetitive and reinforcing learning boxes. Tapes and readers 
are available to use in conjunction with the workbooks. To be effective, 
this material requires that the teacher be aware of the areas of benefit of 
the series, methods of explicit simple introduction, and the methods of 
optimal usage. This usually requires an in-service training session. 

To aid in spelling and vocabulary development, posters or sets of 
flashcards displaying word groups with the same endings, such as AND- 
sand, hand, band, etc. , are effective. Such groups of words can also be 
included in sentences to be used as pronoun ciation exercises as well as 
spelling and vocabulary builders. Both individual and student use of such 
aids has proved effective. 

Methods used in developing existing skills in the "A" level are much 
the same as those used in teaching a non-reader except they are expanded 
to fit the level of use. The student who has the basal knowledge in control 
seems eager to manipulate words and word patterns and requires less direct 
guidance. He is able to read instructions for himself and frequently finds 
himself in a leadership role in explaining to his peers on a less advanced 
level. It is at this level that the student becomes able to read stories, 
comic strips and newspapers. A good ABE library will contain a variety 
of reading materials appropriate to this level. The ability to read a printed 
pamphlet, book, or magazine builds self-confidence which is an adequate 
reason in itself for encouraging reading at this level. A newspaper which 
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is written with the basic reader in mind is Know Your Word published by 
American Education Publication. The BRL reading series includes level 
coordinated hard cover readers, and Steck- Vaughn publishes an interesting 
series of adult readers. 

Most "A" level ABE students enter the program with more familiarity 
with numbers than with letters. Often it is found that although a student is 
unable to add 7 and 2, he is able to change money with precision. Such a 
student has a basic understanding of the addition process, and this somewhat 
shortens the learning time required for addition. 

In teaching mathematics, the number sequence is the initial area of 
study. Programmed texts such as the Sullivan series or the Mott Basic 
Numbers series are designed to introduce the student, box by reinforced 
box to the numerals and their sequence, gradually teaching manipulation of 
the numerals into the basic computational skills. A variety of activities 
are used to effectively relate numeral sequence to common occurrences. 
Students are asked to sign an attendance list numbering their names, or to 
count the number of people in class, or fill in the dates of the current month 
on a blank calendar. In groups of two, flashcards are well utilized for 
numeral recognition sequence. Pennies and coins are invaluable in teaching 
counting and lead easily into addition facts. 

Steck-Vaughn publishes a good elementary mathematics worktext in 
two parts called Steps to Mathematics . As mathematics involves much 
fact retaining to attain competance, variation is the key to maintaining the 
interest of the student. Crossword type number puzzles seem to ellicit a 
favorable response at this level and are available in two volumes called 
Coordinated Cross -Number Puzzles (McCormick-Mathers ) or may be devel- 



oped by an interested teacher. A deck of regular or extra -large numbered 
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playing cards also provide an inexpensive stimulating tool for numeral 
recognition through division and are usually a familiar item to the students. 

Grouping within "A" level is done according to ability with the non- 
readers in one group, the readers in another, and a similar division in 
mathematics. The non-English speaking student tends to form a group nat- 
urally; this grouping reducing the time the teachers spend in explanations 
and facilitating language teaching. The "A" level student seems to benefit 
from and enjoy more group participation than the other level students, 
therefore, at least part of the time of each class session is spend in activi- 
ties involving the whole group. 

Level "B" 

The purpose of the Adult Basic Education Program is to develop to 
the maximum the educational level of the individual and to aid \n the develop- 
ment of job skills he may need. 

The "B" Level of the Adult Basic Education Program consists of those 
people who test out in the grade level range of approximately fourth grade 
through sixth grade. 

The basic elements of the English language, reading, and mathe- 
matics are the main areas of study. 

In the area of language, stress is placed on usage, spelling, and 
vocabulary. Skills in the use of the language are taught primarily through 
a workbook text entitled Language Exercises -Blue Book, published by the 
Steck-Vaughn Company. The basic text for Spelling is a workbook text 
entitled Gateways to Correct Spelling , also a Steck-Vaughn publication. 
Vocabulary words come from various G.E.D. preparation books. 

After a presentation on a particular phase of grammar, the students 
work in groups, ranging from four students to eight students, discussing 
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the various aspects of the English language, concentrating mainly on usage 
and avoiding as much as possible a traditional set of rules. The main idea 
is to get them to recognize correct form rather than simple memorize a 
set of rules which almost always have exceptions. 

The book, Language Exercises , is particularly good in that there is 
a review of fourth and fifth grade work with the greatest concentration being 
on the sixth grade level. It is written on a level that is comprehensible by 
the undereducated adult, but the style and presentation appeal to the adult 
student. 

Another area of focus is written expression. Students are encouraged 
to practice choosing antonyms and make sentences with a pair of antonyms 
using them in contrast. Synonyms are also useful in attaining more exact 
and colorful adjectives. There is a large group of words whose pronun- 
ciation and meaning are changed as accents are changed. The students write 
sentences using these words to illustrate the differences. 

Students can learn much by listening quietly to sounds around them. 
They can close their eyes and try to identify sounds which they hear. Dis- 
cussion of words the writer uses to describe sounds such as scream , cry , 
shout , whisper , ring , scratch , scrape are useful. 

You may wish to introduce students to onomatopoeia (the forming of 
words which imitate natural sounds). Examples of words which sound like 
what they mean are : buzz , slice , tinkle , jingle, roar , crash , hum . 

The crossword puzzle is a good device for stimulating interest in 
words. Most students have worked crossword puzzles. 

Parts of speech may be studied by choosing a page from some book 
which is available to all students. After folding a sheet of notebook paper 
to form four long columns, head each column with the name of a part of 
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speech- -noun, verb, adjective, preposition, and so on. Students then write 
each word taken from the selected page in the appropriate column. After 
all have completed the page the lists can be examined with a discussion of 
the correct answers as each student corrects his work. 

Students need to learn the meaning and spelling of common suffixes 
and prefixes so they will be able to spell words using them. They can be 
taught as the students make a list of the words using various prefixes and 
suffixes. 

After this is assimilated, written work is assigned. When the work 
is completed, it is put on tape by its author. The tape is discussed and 
criticized by other members of the group. This has the advantage of stimu- 
lating practice in oral and written expression. 

In correlation to written expression spelling is taught from the work- 
book text. Gateways to Correct Spelling, All words are divided into syllable 
with accents. The meanings are discussed and each word is used in a sen- 
tence. The word is also compared to other words. After six lessons have 
been completed, the students are quizzed over all the words contained in 
these lessons. After oach unit, consisting of ten to twenty lessons, is com- 
pleted a test is given over all the words in the unit to see how many students 
retained what they were supposed to have learned. If not, more practice is 
given over the words missed. On any paper turned in by students, spelling 
is corrected by the teacher. 

After students have studied the facts of one basic process of math, 
duplicates of all the facts of that process are made. (Duplicate many extras 
for retesting and practice). Give students timed tests to see how many facts 
each can correctly answer in five minutes. At the end of five minutes, each 
person draws a line to indicate those problems completed before the time 
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was up. Allow them to complete the unfinished problems. Each student 
corrects his own paper so that he knows which facts he needs to study. 

The timed test is given every other day with periods of practice in 
between testings. Each student records his scores on a graph showing the 
number of problems correctly answered in five minuses. When any student 
is able to answer all the facts correctly in five minutes, he goes on to the 
next process. 

Other methods of studying the basic facts of math are: omitting fig- 
ures from the problem, magic squares, and chalkboard activities . After 
the basic facts of math have been thoroughly reviewed, the student pro- 
gresses on to the next step, fractions. This is taught mainly by using the 
workbook text, The Basic Essentials of Math, Part I. The students work 
individually, progressing at their own rate. 

Level "C" 

The "C" level group is the highest scoring group on the WRAT and 
SORP tests which are used for initial placement. An average of 7. 0 is 
required for entrance into the "C" level. 

Objectives. Although "C" group is not specifically designed to lead 
to G.E. D. examinations, it is by far the most common desire voiced by 
students that they be prepared for G. E. D. attainment. As a result of this 
majority of intent on the student’s part, much of the planning for the "C" 
level’s overall and long-range goals has been directed toward this particular 
end. At all times, of course, it is remembered that basically Adult Basic 
Education is intended to raise learning levels in the educational deprived. 
Fortunately, these goals mesh comfortably, since those who are preparing 
for G.E.D. examinations are raising their learning level. Mathematics 



instruction, grammar and spelling, and reading comprehension are the 
three areas concentrated upon. 

Methods of Teaching. A minimal number of full-class presentations 
are given. It is unusual for more than a third of a class to be studying a 
particular subject on roughly the same level at any particular class session. 
Usually, some students are in Math: some in fractions, others in Algebra, 
some in long division. Some students are in spelling and grammar, others 
may be in basic reading comprehension, and still others may be working 
with specific parts of the G.E. D. preparation series. To give full-class 
presentations within a learning environment so fragmented as this would be 
to intrude upon the efforts of a majority of the class. On occasion, of 
course, time is taken, usually at the beginning of the class period, or just 
after the mid-point break, for a short presentation on a topic which would 
probably be of interest to a majority of the students. Generally, however, 
teaching is individualized as much as possible, with the teacher moving 
throughout the class, helping those particular students who are encountering 
difficulty with their guided studies of the class session. The classes are 
rather small usually, in the area of 15-20 students, and experience shows 
that on any given night less than half of the students will experience serious 
difficulty in their studies. The instructor can easily handle approximately 
10 more time-consuming questions during a normal 2 1/2 hour session. 

This will leave plenty of time for the less difficult questions which will nat- 
urally also arise. 

Students who are working within one discipline, math, for example, 
are grouped together within the large "C" level. On any given night, this 
will normally comprise about half of the class --eight to ten people--and 
these people can be grouped so that their questions can be taken care of 



without disturbing students working in other areas. Also, given this 
grouping technique, it is found that the upper level students are very useful 
in giving instruction to the students whose level is somewhat lower. Be- 
sides this utilization of some students for instructing others, which inevita- 
bly reinforces their own knowledge, there is the important factor of simple 
localization of questions, and therefore, of instruction. 

Use of Materials. Steck- Vaughn materials are used in all areas of 
instruction except specific preparation for sections of the G. E. D. examina- 
tion. Basic Essentials of Mathematics Part I and II are used almost to the 
exclusion of all other materials, with the exception of some few filmstrips 
on basic features of mathematics, and it is found that these two simple work- 
texts are quite adequate for the basic preparation of most students in math. 
Although these texts are not "programmed texts" in the usual sense of the 
word, they do provide a smooth progression from rudimentary arithmetic 
skills to more complicated skills if used in a normal from front -to-back 
manner. Both books have adequate and clear instructions, and both books 
have adequate practice material. As in other areas of instruction, it is 
necessary to have worktexts which provide a great deal of self-instruction 
for the student: this frees the instructor from much of the routine building - 
upon-past-learning presentations which normally take up so much of a 
teacher’s time. With these texts for math and comparable texts in the 
other areas, the instructor does not have to be principally concerned with 
moving from one point of instruction to the next: the books take care of this 
part of the instructional process for him. The instructor can, therefore, 
devote his time to the student who is confused by one section or another and 
not have to hold a group of students back while he explains to one slow stu- 
dent how, for example, thirds and fourths can be put together as twelfths. 
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Once a student is deemed ready to stand for his G.E. D. examination-- 
that being the major goal of most of the students in M C M level- -the instruc- 
tor must consider which part of the examination will be most readily passed 
(build up a little self-confidence). Cowles High School Equivalency Exam 
Preparation worktexts are used for specific preparation for the G.E.D. 
tests. By the time students are ready--the instructor makes the decision- - 
to work on a specific section of the G. E. D. test, they are generally capable 
of making most of their efforts themselves. These people are, like the 
other groups, grouped according to achievement levels, so that their studies 
will not intrude upon the efforts of other students working in different areas. 

Each of the Cowles worktexts is prefaced with a diagnostic test. This 
test indicates the more-or-less specific areas with which a student will 
experience difficulty within the general subject covered by the text. 

Within the language arts sector Cowles texts on the G.E.D. level and 
the Steck-Vaughn texts on an intermediate level quite adequately cover the 
field. It is apparent that before a student can operate efficiently on a con- 
ceptual level he must have an extensive reading background. The interme- 
diate texts ( Activities for Reading Improvement I, II, and III , and Basic Sci- 
ence for Living I and II ) provide an acceptable reading background upon which 
the students can build. The Activities for Reading Improvement series helps 
the student in reading comprehension as does the Basic Science for Living 
series and from there the Cowles series can be used to build conceptual 
strength in the minds of the students through more practice with passages 
of greater difficulty. 

Basic texts for grammar are Steck-Vaughn* s Language Exercises Blue 
Book and Language Exercises Green Book . Experience indicates that in 



Adult Basic Education classes, the students are no longer interested in the 
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"why" of grammar: nouns, verbs, appositives, gerunds, participles and 
such technical terms are, in most cases, of little value for these students. 
They tend to want to know "how" to use words correctly, how to write cor- 
rect sentences, how to understand what they read. The emphasis must be 

shifted, accordingly, from technical class presentations of the inner workings 
of a sentence to a straight-forward practice. With this in mind, only certain 
lessons in the above-named language exercise books have been found to be 

particularly useful: Green : 1-9, 14-17, 48-9, 51, 53-6, 65, 68-70. Blue : 
1-10, 14, 19-23, 31-4, 37-41, 44-52, 62-67. 

The basic text for Spelling is Gateways to Spelling , another Steck- 

Vaughn text. As in the case of the other Steck-Vaughn worktexts, this is not 
a programmed text. This book aids in building a basic usable vocabulary as 
well as aiding in the development of an ability to spell. The first part of 

this book (1st 60 lessons -720 words) are emphasized most heavily. This 
book is assigned to all incoming students. It is "pushed" a great deal; usu- 
ally six lessons are assigned for each class period. (The idea being that 
many of the 72 words assigned are already known to the student and, there- 
fore, can be skipped over. ) After the first 60 lessons are completed, the 
student is left to his own feelings and self-assessment as to whether he will 
continue in the book or not. From lesson 60 the book turns to more tech- 
nical aspects of spelling, such as dictionary usage, spelling rules, etc., 
and virtually all of the students continue in the spelling text because they 
have become aware of the necessity for good spelling habits and ability. 

Team Teaching 

Our approach to the instruction phase of the program is to individualize 
a major portion of the instruction given through the use of team teaching, 
programmed materials and visual aids. The emphasis is placed on stu- 
dents progressing at his own rate of speed and for the teacher to structure 
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the content of each individual's program in light of the student's stated 
goals. 

The purpose of individualizing instruction for the ABE students is to 
allow the teacher to take the student at whatever level of knowledge and 
ability he has and to provide a program that will allow continuous academic 
progress without gaps or repetition of material and with each allowed to 
progress at his own rate. 

Departmentalization will begin to happen if the teachers are not com- 
pletely sold on teaming or if the group gets larger than they feel can be 
handled in one room. There is no reason that teaming cannot take place 
with two rooms but this does handicap the situation. 

Our students were placed in each subject area in a workbook text in 
the level their placement tests indicated and they progressed through a 
series of workbooks to approach their goals. 

The student centered material makes use of: multi-text series, 
semi -programmed instruction, self-pacing through a prescribed course, 
and multi-level material with a wide range of different levels. 

Individualized instruction can be summarized by the following impli- 
cations : 

it is elected by the learner 

it affords the learner choices 

it may involve cooperative learning with other members of the class 

learning is not an identical task for individuals. 

Team teaching as we use it involves at least two of the teachers 
working with one group; one teacher with the lead responsibility in a par- 
ticular area, planning the lesson, keeping up with progress, giving group 
presentations, etc. , and the other team member helping individuals 



throughout the period. This process is reversed for another subject area 
and/or level. 

Immediately it was found that the students disliked a completely pro- 
grammed instruction approach and preferred some group work with some 
teacher -pupil interaction. Because of this, our team began to prepare a 
10 to 15 minute group presentation to introduce the whole class or part of 
the class to a common concept or problem and then each student would be 
placed in his or her workbook at the proper level. 

This method allowed the teacher to give more individual time to those 
who needed it most and still give personal help to the whole group. 

A good result was obtained by teaming an aide (para-professional) 
with teachers in the rural program. This could be because the aide is 
more willing to be in the helper role and really never has to assume the 
lead, but this is only conjecture. 

EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL 

The equipment available for the project's use was more than adequate. 
Overhead projectors, filmstrip projectors, film projectors, tape recorders, 
and a language master were all used and were important tools that allowed 
a great deal of variety in the instructional materials that were used. 

The short length of the project limited the amount of material that 
could be used and evaluated. There is much good material that is not in- 
cluded in the following sections. The following is a brief description of all 
the material that was used in the project. 
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R EC OMMEND AT IONS 



Counseling 

One of the most helpful phases of the. New Careers component is the 
full time Counselor and the feedback that the teachers receive through 
this source. This points up the value that counseling could have if used 
properly in ABE. 

Testing 

A battery of tests given immediately upon enrollment tends to discour- 
age or even prevent the potential ABE student from attending classes. We 
would recommend a brief placement instrument such as the WRAT , then, 
when the teacher has had an opportunity to establish a rapport with the 
student, further testing may be done if deemed necessary. 

Staff 

Pre- service and in-service training should be a must for the ABE 
teacher. It must be made clear to the ABE teacher that the adults she 
teaches at night are different from the children she probably teaches 
during the day. Pre -service and in-service training must be utilized to 
impress upon the instructor the essential differences between children 
and adults as students and to provide specific methods and approaches, 
as well as pertinent materials, for use with adults. Methods and mate- 
rials should, of course, be constantly up-dated through in-service train- 
ing and evaluation. 

Para- Professionals 

Aides can be a valuable asset to large or small programs; for exam- 
ple, aides are of great value in recruiting, absentee follow-up, records, 
etc. An aide can be selected from the target area and in this may act as 
a community agent, help the teacher in working with non- English speaking 
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students and serve as a sounding board as to the needs and/or attitudes 
of the community. 

Instructional Materials 

An analysis of instructional materials indicates that no single basic 
series justifies exclusive adoption. Further study is indicated to locate 
more adult oriented material. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT AWARD 



This was presented to each student that attended the program for a 
minimum of 24 hours. 



Division of Extension 

Uuturrsttg of Gfexas at Austin 

Cooperating with the Texas Education Agency 




THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 



HAS COMPLETED HOURS OF STUDY IN THE 

Adult Continuing Education Program 

AT AUSTIN, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 1968 - MAY 1969 



DIRECTOR 



ISSUED BY The University of Texas 
this thirty-first day of May A.D. 1969 



TEACHER 
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RECORD FOLDER 

The following record folder was developed with the idea in mind that 
the information accumulated would be helpful both to the ABE teacher in 
understanding and working with the student and for the local program ad- 
ministrator to have for information that is needed to complete reports to 

T.E.A. 
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